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particular lessons that I heard. The Prussian | uses of trees in constructing houses, furniture, 
and Saxon schools are conducted substantially | &c. Frequently he threw in sportive remarks 
upon the same plan, and taught in the same | which enlivened the whole school, but without 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY. manner. Of course, there must be those dif-| ever producing the slightest symptom of dis- 

‘ ‘ ferences to which difference of talent and ex-jorder. During this familiar conversation, 
Fotpe tae doplees yor apne gpyotie ta odsanpe. perience gives rise. which lasted about twenty minutes, there was 
Syphensigtionn and Bagmemts yenaineding “ In Professor Stowe’s excellent report, he | nothing frivolous or trifling in the manner of 
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GEORGE W. TAYLOR, says, ‘Before the child is even permitted to | the teacher ; that manner was dignified, though 
no. 50, NORTH FOURTH STREET, UF STAIRG, learn his letters, he is under conversational | playful, and the little jets of laughter which he 
instruction, frequently for six months or a| caused the children occasionally to throw cut, 
year; and then a single week is sufficient to | were much more favourable to a receptive state 
introduce him into intelligent and accurate | of mind than jets of tears. 
plain reading.’ I confess that in the numer-| “ Here I must make a preliminary remark, 
ous schools I visited, I did not find this pre-|in regard to the équipments of the scholars, 
paratory instruction carried on for any con-|and the furniture of the sehool-room. Every 
siderable Jength of time, before lessons in| child had a slate and pencil, and a little read- 
which all the children took part were com- | ing book of letters, words, and short sentences. 
menced. Perhaps, since his visit, the practice | Indeed I never saw a Prussian or Saxon 

* The first clement of superiority in a Prus- | has been changed. |school,—above an infant-school,—in which 
sian school, and one whose influence extends| ‘“ About twenty years ago, teachers in Prus- | any child was unprovided with a slate and pen- 
throughout the whole subsequent course of|sia made the important discovery that chil-|cil. By the teacher's desk, and in front of 
instruction, consists in the proper classification dren have five senses,—together with various the school, hung a blackboard. The teacher 
of the scholars, In all places where the num-| muscles and mental faculties,—a!l which, al-/ first drew a house upon the blackboard. By 
bers are sufficiently large to allow it, the chil- | most by a necessity of their nature, must be | the side of the drawing, and under it, he wrote 
dren are divided according to ages and attain- | kept in a state of activity, and which, if not | the word house in the German script hand, 
ments; and a single teacher has the charge | usefully, are liable to be mischievously em-| and printed it in the German letter. Witha 
only of a single class, or of as small a number | ployed. Subsequent improvements in the art|long pointing rod,—the end being painted 
of classes as is practicable. 1 have before | of teaching have consisted in supplying inter-| white to make it more visible,—he ran over 
adverted to the construction of the school- | esting and useful, instead of mischievous occu-|the form of the letters,—the children, with 
houses, by Which, a far as possible, a room is | pation, for these senses, muscles and faculties, | their slates before them, and their pencils in 
assigned to each class. Let us suppose a} Experience has now proved, thet it is much | their hands, looking at the pointing rod, and 
teacher to have the charge of but one Class, | easier to furnish profitable and delightful em- | tracing the forms of the letters in the air. In 
and to have the talent and resources sufficient | ployment for these powers, than it is to stand | all our good schools, children are first taught 
properly to engage and occupy its attention, | over them with a rod, and stifle their work-|to imitate the forms of letters on the slate 
and we suppose a perfect school. But how ings, or to assume a thousand shapes of fear) before they write them on paper; here they 
greatly are the teacher’s duties increased, and | to guard the thousand avenues through which | were first imitated on the air, then on slates, 
his difficulties multiplied, if he have four, five, | the salient spirits of the young play outward. | and, subsequently, in older classes, on paper. 
or half a dozen classes under his personal | Nay it is much easier to keep the eye and) The next process was to copy the word house, 
inspection. While attending to the recitation | hand and mind at work together, than it is to| both in script and in print, on their slates. 
of one, his mind is constantly called off, to|employ any one of them separately from the | Then followed the formation of the sounds of 
attend to the studies and conduct of all the| others. A child is bound to the teacher by | the letters of which the word was composed, 
others. For this, very few teachers amongst |so many more cords, the more of his natural | and the spelling of the word. Here the names 
us have the requisite capacity ; and hence the capacities the teacher can interest or employ. | of the letters were not given as with us, but 
idleness and the disorder that reign in so many ‘In the case I am now to describe, [ enter-| only their powers, or the sounds which those 
of our schools,—excepting in cases where the | ed a class-room of sixty children, of about six | letters have in combination. The letter h was 
debasing motive of fear puts the children in| years of age. The children were just taking | first selected, and the children, instead of ar- 
irons. All these difficulties are at once avoid-| their seats, all smiles and expectation. They | ticulating our alphabetic h, (aitch,) merely 
ed by a suitable classification,—by such a| had been at school but a few weeks, but long | gave a hard breathing,—such a sound as the 
classification as enables the teacher to address | enough to have contracted a love for it. The | letter really has in the word ‘ house.” Then 
his instructions at the same time to all the | teacher took his station before them, and after|the dipthong, au, (the German word for 
children who are before him, and to accom-| making a playful remark, which excited a|*‘ house,’ is spelled ‘ haus,’) was taken and 
pany them to the play-ground, at recess or| light titter round the room, and effectually | sounded by itself, in the same way.” [The 
intermission, without leaving any behiad who | arrested attention, he gave a signal for silence. |two were then combined, and, lastly, s was 
might be disposed to take advantage of his| After waiting a moment, during which every | sounded, and the whole combined. The order 
absence. All this will become more and more | countenance was composed, and every noise | was sometimes reversed. | 
obvious as I proceed with a description of| hushed, he made a prayer consisting of a sin-} “ After the word ‘ house’ was completely 
exercises, gle sentence, asking that as they had come | impressed upon the minds of the children, the 
Method of teaching Young Children on their together to learn, they might be good and dili- | teacher drew his pointing rod over the lines 

first entering ‘School. gent. He then spoke to them of the beautiful} which formed the house; and the children 
7 day, asked what they knew about the seasons, | imitated him, first in the air, while they were 

; y> y ’ ’ ’ y 
“In regard to this, as well as other modes of | referred to the different kinds of fruit-trees| looking at his motions, then on their slates. 
teaching, [ shall endeavour to describe some | then in bearing, and quesfioned them upon the | In their drawings, there was of course a great 
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THE FRIEND. 


LT 
variety as to taste and accuracy; but each | the attention of children, just as a powerful 
seemed pleased with his own, for their first| orator commands the attention of men. But 
attempts had never been so criticized as to| the one no more than the other is the un- 


produce discouragement. 


Several children| bought gift of nature. 


They are the re- 


were then called to the blackboard to draw a| wards of application and toil superadded to 
house with chalk. Aflier this, the teacher | talent. 


entered into a conversation about houses. The 


‘“* Now it is obvious that in the single exer- 


first question was, what kind of a house was | cise, above described, there were the elements 
that on the blackboard. Then the names of|of reading, spelling, writing, grammar, and 
other kinds of houses were given. The mate-| drawing, interspersed with anecdotes, and not 
rials of which houses are built were mention- | a little general information ; and yet there was 


ed,—stone, brick, wood; the different kinds 
of wood ; nails, and where they were made ; 
lime, and whence it came, &c., &c. When 
the teacher touched upon points with which 
the children were supposed to be acquainted, 
he asked questions; when he passed to sub- 
jects beyond their sphere, he gave informa- 
tion, intermingling the whole with lively re- 
marks and pleasant anecdotes. 

“* And here one important particular should 
not be omitted. In this, as well as all other 
schools, a complete answer was always re- 
quired. For instance, if a teacher asks, 
‘What are houses made of! he does not 
accept the answer, ‘ of wood,’ or ‘ of stone ;’ 
but he requires a full, complete, answer ; as, 
*a house may be made of wood.’ The answer 
must always contain an intelligible proposi- 
tion, without reference to the words of the 
question to complete it. And here also the 
greatest care is taken that the answer shall 
always be grammatically correct, have the 
right terminations of all articles, adjectives, 
and nouns, and the right grammatical trans- 
positions, according to the idioms and struc- 
ture of the language. This secures from the 
beginning, precision in the expression of 
ideas ; and if, as many philosophers suppose, 
the intellect could never carry forward its pro- 
cesses of argument or investigation to any 
great extent; without using language as its 
instrument, then these children, in their pri- 
mary lessons, are not only led to exercise the 
intellect, but the instrument is put into their 
hands by which its operations are facilitated. 

“ When the hour had expired, I do not be- 
lieve there was a child in the room who knew 
or thought that his play-time had come. No 
observing person can be ata loss to under- 
stand how such a teacher can arrest and re- 
tain the attention of his scholars. It must 
have happened to almost every one, at some 
time in his life, to be present as a member of 
a large assembly, when some speaker, in the 
midst of great uproar and confusion, has arisen 
to address it. If, in the very commencement 
of his exordium, he makes what is called a 
happy hit, which is answered by a response of 
laughter or applause from those who are near 
enough to hear it, the attention of the next 
circle will be aroused. If, then, the speaker 
makes another felicitous sally of wit or imagi- 
nation, this circle too becomes the willing 
subject of his power, until, by a succession of 
flashes, whether of genius or of wit, he soon 
brings the whole audience under his command, 
and sways it as the sun and moon sway the 
tide. ‘This is the result of talent, of attain- 
ment, and of the successful study both of men 
and of things; and whoever has a sufficiency 
of these requisites, will be able to eommand 


no excessive variety, nor were any incongru- 
ous subjects forcibly brought together. There 
was nothing to violate the rule of ‘ one thing 
at a time.’ 

“Compare the above method with that 
of calling up a class of abecedarians,—or what 
is more common, a single child, and, while 
the teacher holds a book or a card before 
him, and, with a pointer in his hand, says a, 
he echoes a; then b, and he echoes 5; and 
so on, until the vertical row of lifeless and ill- 
favoured characters is completed, and then of 
remanding him to his seat, to sit still and look 
at vacancy. If the child is bright, the time 
which passes during this lesson is the only 
part of the day when he does not think. Not 
a single faculty of the mind is occupied, except 
that of imitating sounds ; and even the number 
of these imitations amounts only to twenty- 
six. A parrot or an idiot could do the same 
thing. And so of the organs and members of 
the body. They are condemned to inactivity ; 
—-for the child who stands most like a post 
is most approved ; nay, he is rebuked if he 
does not stand like a post. A head that does 
not turn to the right or left; an eye that lies 
moveless in its socket ; hands hanging motion- 
less at the side, and feet immovable as those 
of a statue, are the points of excellence, while 
the child is @choing the seriseless table of a, 
b, c. As a general rule, six months are spent 
before the twenty-six letters are mastered, 
though the same child would learn the names 
of twenty-six playmates, or twenty-six play- 
things in one or two days.” 

(To be continued.) 


ELIZABETH WOODCOCK. 


Perhaps one of the most remarkable in- 
stances of the preservation of life is that of 
Elizabeth Woodcock, who survived a confine- 
ment under the snow of nearly eight days. A 
short account of this poor woman’s sufferings 
during and after the period of her imprison- 
ment may not be uninteresting to our readers. 
On the 2d of February, of the severe winter 
of 1799, she was returning from market on 
horseback, about seven o’clock in the evening, 
along the road between Cambridge and Trum- 
pington. Much snow had fallen in the course 
of the day, which, in consequence of the vio- 
lence of the wind, had drifted in some places 
to a considerable height. Her horse, being 
alarmed at some meteoric appearance, became 
so restive that she was obliged to dismount, 
and lead him. She was thus continuing her 
road homewards when the animal again start- 
ed and broke from her. She immediately set 


off in the hope of overtaking him, and suc- 
ceeded in doing so, after having pursued him 


for about a quarter of a mile. She had hardly 
grasped the bridle, when she sank down by 
the road-side completely exhausted, and the 
horse again escaped from her. The place 
where she fell was by the side of a hedge, 
against which the snow was accumulating so 
rapidly, that in little less than an hour she was 
entirely enveloped. She was unable to make 
the necessary efforts to extricate herself in 
consequence of the stiffness of her clothes, 
and the benumbed state of her limbs; and in 
this distressing position she remained until the 
morning of the tenth. During this time, from 
her own account, she appears to have slept 
but little, and her sufferings from cold and 
hunger were, as may be imagined, most in- 
tense. For the first two or three days, she 
made several ineffectual attempts to free her- 
self from her miserable captivity ; but latterly 
her strength so utterly failed her, that she was 
obliged passively to resign herself to her 
melancholy fate. As soon as she discovered 
how completely she was covered in, she had 
recourse to the expedient of raising a flag as 
a signal of distress: this she effected by at- 
taching her handkerchief to a stick, and 
thrusting it through a small aperture which 
she observed in the snow above her head, and 
this ultimately proved the means of her res- 
cue. She was frequently tantalized by hear- 
ing most distinctly the sound of carriages on 
the road near her; the different cries of the 
animals in the fields around, and the bells of 
the neighbouring villages. Passengers passed 
by her so close, that she could plainly over- 
hear their conversation, although her loudest 
shouts were unsuccessful in attracting their 
attention. She once endeavoured to obtain 
some comfort from her snuff-box, but as she 
found that a pinch of snuff did not yield her 
the usual gratification, and she felt pain and 
difficulty in raising her hand to her head, she 
did not again try it. Towards the latter end 
of her imprisonment, she placed her two wed- 
ding rings, with the little money she had in 
her pocket, in a small box which she happened 
to have with her, thinking they would thus be 
safer, and less likely to be overlooked, if she 
died before she was discovered. On the 
eighth, the sixth day of her confinement, a 
thaw having taken place, the snow around her 
began to melt, and the before-mentioned aper- 
ture enlarged so much as to hold out hopes to 
her of being able to effect her escape ; but on 
trial, she found she had not sufficient strength 
to take advantage of this means of extricating 
herself from her dreary prison. It was about 
this time that she began to despair of being 
found whilst alive, as she felt that her end 
was rapidly approaching, and it is certain she 
could not have survived many more hours in 
this state. It was on the tenth, that a young 
farmer happening to pass near the hedge, ob- 
served the handkerchief which she bad attach- 
ed to the stick, and on examining the spot, 
discovered the opening in the snow. He was 
induced to look in by hearing sounds issuing 
from within, and, to his astonishment, clearly 
distinguished a female form, which he imme- 
diately recognised as that of Elizabeth Wood- 
cock, whom he knew to have been missing for 
some time. He called two men to his assist- 
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ance, and with their help succeeded in releas- 
ing her. She was so perfectly sensible as to 
know her deliverers by their voices, and to 
call them by their names. Her husband and 
friends were sent for, and arrived with a cart 
to convey her to her home. At her own re- 
quest, she had some brandy and biscuit given 
her, which seemed to restore her greatly, but 
she fainted away on being lifted into the cart. 

It appears that when her horse returned 
home, her husband, being much alarmed, 
started off in search of her. This he continued 
to do for several days, but he had entirely 
given over the hope of finding her, supposing 
that she must have been murdered on her way 
home. 

Upon examination, her legs and feet were 
found to be partly mortified. Her toes dropped 
off gradually in the course of the succeeding 
fortnight. This would not have happened if 
ber feet had not been frost-bitten before she 
was covered with snow. Very little hope was 
at first entertained of her recovery, as her 
frame was considerably weakened bv the ex- 
citement of receiving the visits of persons 
stimulated by curiosity to see the woman 
whose singular story naturally caused much 
interest in the neighbourhood. But towards 
the latter end of April her general health be- 
gan to amend, and it was imagined that she 
would ultimately be restored, although the 
mutilated state in which she was left, caused 
her to have but little comfort in the prospect 
that her life would be prolonged. Her case 
appears to have been very unskilfully treated, 
as mortification, it is thought, might have 
been prevented, if proper means had been 
used. She died on the 13th of July, 1799, 
afier having seffered most severely for five 
months, She was in the forty-second year of 


her age. | There is enme reaeon to sy 
however, that the indulgence in the use of spi- 


rituous liquors was the cause both of her acci- 
dent and her death.--English Magazine. 


























































consequences, still pursued his unhallowed For * The Friend.” 
career, until the partner of his life was redu- MORAL SENTENCES. 
ced to a state of poverty and wretchedness, ; , 
bordering on destitution. For several years,| _ It has been said, that the wisdom of a na- 
in a gloomy cellar, unfit for a human habita- | tion will be found in its proverbs and maxims. 
tion, they dragged on a miserable existence, |[n_the recent work of J. Selkirk, entitled 
neglected and despised by all around them, |“ Recollections of Ceylon,” thé author gives 
Five or six years since, reflecting on his past|® translation of a native book, called “ Pra- 
misconduct, and the claims of his wife and |taya Sataka, a collection of moral sentences,” 
children to his affection and support, he de- | from which the following are selected for 
termined to abandon his vicious course of life, |“ The Friend.” They certainly are epigram- 
and to use his utmost exertions to make every | Matic -— 
reparation in his power for his past transgres-| “In matrimonial affairs, when a virgin"is 
sions. As a preliminary step, he joined the|espoused to a man, this is observable: the 
St. Helen’s Total Abstinence Society, and, by | mother of the virgin prefers a rich man, the 
a strict regard to his pledge, has obtained the father prefers a learned man, the relations a 
character of being one of the most useful and man of high birth, and the bride a handsome 
consistent members of the association. As man.” 
sobriety generally leads men to serious reflec-| “It is unwise to play or amuse ourselves 
tion, he lamented deeply his inability to read| with serpents, elephants, kings, drunkards, 
or write, and determined, if possible, to ob-| dogs, children, monkeys and fools.” 
tain some learning ; but, being a married man,| ‘ An owl is blind by day-light, and a raven 
without money or character, with anumerous|at night; but a man who cherishes malice, 
family to support, he could devise no other envy, and anger, is much more blind, being as 
means for the attainment of this desirable ob-|it were deprived of sight both day and night, 
ject, but those afforded by the Methodist Sun-/| seeing nothing, and insensible to every thing 
day School. Of this privilege he availed him-| connected with good and evil.” 
self; and although nearly six feet high, he} ‘ We should always be on our guard, and 
marched to the school, and took his station (to| not entirely depend on the word of a friend or 
the great merriment of the children,) on the|an enemy, and not disclose all we know indis- 
form appropriated to those who intended to| criminately to them; for as soon as a breach 
learn the very important letters A, B, C. | of friendship takes place, we shall be obliged 
Having, without much difficulty, aestnend tha} te hear these secrets which once were con- 
alphabet, he rose rapidly from class to class,|fined to our own breasts only, in the mouths 
and in a very short time (to use a scholastic |of all.” 
phrase) becume a first-rate Bible scholar, and,| ‘ Elegance of form is an ornament to 
ultimately, a tolerable writer. ‘To reciprocate|rational beings; to their elegance of form 
the advantages he had received from the|good temper is an ornament; and to their 
school, he concluded the best way would be/| wisdom patience is an ornament.” 

confer on others those blessings which had 


Under this gratelul aim abn Es penpionee. 
with unremitting zeal in the school where he 
first entered, useful and respected. At a 
soireé of the St. Helen’s Temperance Society 
much diversion was excited by the exhibition 
of some of the household furniture that graced 
his dingy cellar,—to wit, remnants of a table 
held together with cords, an old chair without 
bottom, bellows without pipe, &c. These he 
carefully preserves, as a kind of museum, for 
the instruction and edification of his intem- 
perate neighbours. ‘Thus we witness, by 
economy, frugality and industry, a poor man, 
who, in a few years, has raised himself from 
the lowest state of poverty and degradation, 
to credit and respectability,—from being the 
inmate of a dismal cellar, to become the occu- 
pant of a spacious building, four stories high, 
in the market-place of his native town. ‘To 
every slave to strong drink we would say, 
“ Go and do thou likewise.” 


—_— 
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nettle a ——y nT Nee seoneget 
man nettle, the common nettle, and the small. 
The first is limited to certain situations, but 
the other two are found almost every where. 
The common, or large nettle, is known by 
grievous experience to every one, though per- 
haps you have never yet inquired whence the 
pain arises from touching it. You have often 
been pricked with a pin or needle; but you 
will recollect that the pain succeeding that 
injury is very different from what follows the 
stinging of a nettle. Now, the wound made 
by either of these is, perhaps, twenty times 
larger than that made by the sting, so that, 
in the operation of the latter, there must be 
something more than the mere extent of the 
wound to account for the greater pain which 
is produced. In fact, it is a process altogether 
analogous to the sting of a bee, or the bite of 
a venomous serpent. The sting is not like a 
pin or needle, solid throughout, but is hollow 
in the centre, and perforated at the point ; and, 
when touched, it is not only sharp enough to 
pierce the skin, but, also, is so constructed as 
to inject a particle of poisonous fluid into the 
wound it makes, and that is the source of the 
pain which follows. ‘The wound itself is so 
minute it would scarcely be felt, but the poison 
irritates, inflames, and causes the well-known 
pain alluded to.—Magazine of Science. 





From the Bristol (England) Temperance Herald. 
TEETOTALISM EXTRAORDINARY. 


We copy from the Liverpool Mercury the 
following remarkable instance of reformation. 
Whilst showing as it does the great benefits 
which teetotalism confers, we would especially 
direct the attention of our readers to the de- 
sire for improvement and mental culture 
which so directly followed the deliverance 
from the thraldom of strong drink. Were 
teetotalism generally to prevail, thousands and 
tens of thousands, now indisposed, or unable to 
obtain the blessings of education, would be 
speedily found receiving instruction in our 
public schools, and in the way of becoming 
useful members of civil and religious society. 

“There was, a few years ago, in the em- 
ploy of the Ravenhead Glass Company, a tee- 
totaler, whose early life was characterized by 
profligacy and i:temperance to an extent sel- 
dom witnessed in the town or neighbourhood 
of St. Helen’s. His habits of life were even 
condemned, and his company avoided by | and frugality as its strings, which should rather 
every common drunkard possessing the least| be tied with a bow than a double knot, that 
particle of decency and shame. In process of| the contents may not be too difficult of access 
time he married, and, as though reckless of| for reasonable purposes.—Dillwyn. 


Vice stings us even in our pleasures, but 
virtue consoles us even in our pains,—Cow- 


per. 
Industry may be considered as the purse, 
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INVOCATION TO NIGHT. 


Come, with thy sweeping cloud and starry vest, 
Mother of counsel ,and the joy which lies 
In feelings deep, and inward sympathies, 
Soothing like founts of health, the wearied breast ! 
Lo! o'er the distant hills the day-star’s crest 
Sinks redly burfing ; and the winds arise, 
Moving, with shadowy gusts, and feeble sighs 
Amid the reeds which veil the bittern’s nest! 
Day hath its melody and light—the sense 
Of mirth which sports round fancy’s fairy mine ; 
But the full powers which loftier aids dispense, 
To speed the soul where scenes unearthly shine, 
Silence, and peace, and stern magnificence, 
And awe, and throned solemnity, are thine! 


J. F, HOLLINGS, 


For * The Friend.” 
THE HIGHLANDS OF ABYSSINIA. 
(Concluded from page 230.) 


THE FRIEND. 





shook their head in disapproval at this fresh 


princes had, for thirty long years, been passed 


| not wanting certain sapient sages, who gravely {stooping posture, the weary hours of the 


proof of foreign influence and ascendancy, 
|and could in nowise comprehend how the 
venerable custom of ages could be thus sud- 
denly violated. The introduction of great 
guns, and muskets, and rockets, had not been 
objected to, although, as a matter of course, 
the spear of their forefathers was esteemed an 
infinitely superior weapon. Musical clocks 
and boxes had been listened to and despised, 
as vastly inferior to the jingling notes of their 
own vile instruments ; and the Gothic cottage, 
with its painted trellises, its pictures, and its 
gay curtains, although pronounced entirely 
unsuited to Abyssinian habits, had been par- 
tially forgiven on the ground of its beauty. 
But this last innovation was beyond all under- 
standing ; and many a stupid pate was racked 
in fruitless endeavours to extract consolation 


“ But the most striking, though not, per-|in so momentous a difficulty. The more 


haps, the most important, illustration of the 
manner in which Cornwallis Harris exerted 
British influence in Shoa, remains to be told. 
Every body has learned from Dr. Johnson’s 
Rasselas, that it has been, from time imme- 
morial, the custom in Abyssinia, to imprison 


all the princes of the blood-royal, with the) 


exception of him who reigns,—not, as the 
doctor fables, in a happy, pastoral valley, but 
in the gloomy prisons of Goncho, where, laden 
and bound to the earth by heavy chains, they 
wear out their wretched lives in solitude and 
penury. This custom is supposed, in Abyssi- 
nia, to have lasted for three thousand years ; 
and as, in the estimation of the vulgar, time 


hallows injustice, the sufferings of the royal | 


captives were regarded with perfect indiffer- 
ence—perhaps, by many, with satisfaction. 
When the British embassy arrived, the uncles 


and brothers of Sahela Selassie were, in obe- 
dience to enstem. +—-—----- 2 dee otey woncho 
aungeons. Cornwallis Harris, however, con- 


ceived the idea of liberating them ; and, taking 
advantage of a dangerous fever, which brought 


the monarch to the brink of the grave, he| 


pleaded before him, while in that weak state, 
the cause of his wretched relatives. Sahela 
Selassie, believing that his end approached, 
was anyious to make his peace with Heaven. 


He was still, however, more anxious to live; | 


and, by way of propitiating the Almighty, 


solemnly pledged himself to the ambassador | 


that, should he recover, he would deliver 
them all. ‘The sequel we shall describe in the 
words of Harris himself :— 

*« «The sun was shining brighter than usual 
through a cloudless sky, when the British em- 
bassy received a welcome summons to witness 
the redemption of this solemn pledge. The 
balcony of justice was tricked out in its gala 
suit; and priests, governors, sycophants, and 
courtiers, crowded the yard, as the despot, 
restored to health, in the highest spirits and 
good-humour, took his accustomed seat upon 
the velvet cushions. The mandate had gone 
forth for the liberation of his brothers and his 
blood relatives; and it had been published 
abroad that the royal kith and kindred were 
to pass the residue of their days, free and un- 
fettered, near the person of the king, instead 
of in the dark cells of Goncho. There were 


liberal party were loud in their praises of the 
king, and of his generous intentions ; and the 
|royal gaze was, with the rest, strained wist- 
fully towards the wicket, where he should be- 
|hold once again the child of his mother, 


| 


in the fabrication of harps and combs ; and of 
these relics of monotonous existence, elabo- 
rately carved in wood and ivory, a large offer- 
ing was now timidly presented to the king. 
The first glimpse of his wretched relatives 
had already dissipated a slight shade of mis- 
trust, which had hitherto clouded the royal 
brow. Nothing that might endanger the se- 
curity of his reign could be traced in the crip- 
pled frames and blighted faculties of the seven 
miserable objects that cowered before him; 
and, after directing their chains to be unrivet- 
ed, he announced to all that they were free, 
and to pass the residue of their existence near 
his own person. Again the joke and the 
merry laugh passed quickly in the balcony, 
the court fool resumed his wonted avocations, 
and, as the monarch himself struck the chords 
of the gaily ornamented harp, presented by 
his bloated brother Amnon, the buffoon burst 
into a high panegyric upon the royal mercy 
and generosity. ‘My children,’ exclaimed 
his majesty, turning towards his foreign 
guests, after the completion of this tardy act 


whom he had not seen since his accession, and | of justice to those whose only crime was their 
should make first acquaintance with his uncles, | consanguinity to himself—an act to which he 
the brothers of his warrior sire, who had been | had been prompted less by superstition, than 
| incarcerated ere he himself had seen the light. | by a desire to rescue his own offspring from 
Stern traces had been left by the constraint of | a dungeon, and to secure a high place im the 


one-third of a century upon the seven unfortu- 
nate descendants of a royal race, who were 
shortly ushered into court by the state gaoler. 
| Leaning heavily on each other’s shoulders, 
|and linked together by chains, bright and 
shining with the friction of years, the captives 
shuffled onward with cramped and minute 
steps, rather as malefactors proceeding to the 
gallows-tree, than as innocent and abused 
princes regpining tha vight= <f «=. Tettov 

ing to the foot of the throne, they fell, as they” 
had been instructed by their surly conductor, 
| prostrate on their faces before their more for- 


| tunate, but despotic relative, whom they had 


| 








known heretofore only by name, and in con- 
nection with their own misfortunes, and whose 
| voice was yet a stranger to their ears. Rising 
| with difficulty at the bidding of the monarch, 
they remained standing in front of the balcony, 
gazing in stupid wonder at the novelties of the 


broad glare of day. 
|upon the author of their weary captivity, and 
upon the white man by his side, who had been 
\the instrument of the termination; but the 
| dull, leaden gaze soon wandered in search of 
other objects, and the approach of freedom 
| appeared to be received with the utmost apa- 
thy and indifference. Immured since earliest 
infancy, they were totally insensible to the 
blessings of liberty. Their feelings and their 
habits had become those of the gaoler and the 
dark dungeon. The iron had rusted into their 
very souls, and, whilst they with difficulty 
maintained an erect position, pain and wither- 
ing despondency were indelibly marked in 
every line of their vacant and care-furrowed 
features. In the damp vaults of Goncho, 
where heavy manacles on the wrists had been 
linked to the ankles of the prisoners by a 
chain so short as to admit only of a bent and 





opinion of the civilized world,—‘ My chil- 
dren, you will write all you have now seen 
to your country, and say to the British 
queen that, although far behind the nations 
of the white men, from whom Ethiopia first 
received her religion, there yet remains a 
spark of Christian love in the breast of the 
King of Shoa.’” 


Liberality consists not so much in giving a 
great deal as in giving seasonably.— La Bruy- 
ere. 


Let thy child’s first lesson be obedience, 


and the second may be what thou wilt.— Ful- 
ler. 


Contentment swells a mite into a talent, 


|and makes a man richer than the Indies. 


Men take a great deal more pains for 


scene, with eyes unaccustomed to meet the| this world than heaven would cost them, and 
At first they were fixed | when they have it, don’t live long to enjoy it. 


—Fuller’s Sapientiam. 


Where the sun does not come, the physi- 
cian must.— Neapolitan proverb. 


Of the rich legacies the dying leave, the 
remembrance of their virtues is the best. 


If each would sweep before his own door, 
we should have a clean street.— Proverb. 


A glutton lives to eat; a wise man eats to 
live. 


———————_—_———————E 


Diep, at P’attekill, N. Y., Third month 15th, after 
four weeks iliness, Estuer, relict of William Cornell, 
in the eighty-third year of her age. She bore her sick- 
ness with much patience, and gave to her friends the 
consoling evidence, that her hope was fixed in heaven; 
where, we humbly trust, through the mercy of the Sa- 
viour, she is now enjoying happiness that will know no 
change forever. 
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THE FRIEND. 





For“ The Friend.” | actively comply with. The great apostle of! together, in order to root them out from being 


Relics of the Past. —No. 19 the gentiles said, * have no fellowship with the|a people. I say, 1 believe many of us have 


junfruitful works of darkness, but rather re-| provoked the Majesty of heaven in revolting 
No action will conduce to our everlasting happiness, that is| prove them.’ Now supp si 7 ee wil ae . b . s 
not the offspring of a heartfelt conviction of duty. Mere P uppose we should fr ly | &s aforesaid, but in these things wherein ye 


outside imitations of the best actions of the best men, will | pay to the support of these things, which to| take occasion against us, we who are faithtul 
never advance the imitator one step rn heaves. | us are not law(ul,-—where then is our reproof ? |to our testimony stand approved in his sight, 
The following letter from Eli Yarnall to the | But if, on the contrary, by manifesting our dis-| having the answer of that peace which the 


Commissioners of Chester county, is, I think, | approbation, we should be exposed to great} world can neither give nor take away. Blessed 


worthy of preservation. Like many other | sufferings, there is no new thing happened. | 


| su | be his name, he is turning many of our hearts 
Friends, during the Revolutionary war, he | ‘Time would fail me to relate the many instan-|to the rock from whence we were hewn, and 


was not easy to pay the taxes, which were | ces of the prophets and righteous men of old,| to the hole of the pit whence we were digged, 
levied to enable his countrymen, by blood and | who for reproving sin and iniquity, and dis-|and is winnowing amongst us, dividing the 
violence, to overthrow the government under| obeying men in earthly power, became the | wheat from the chaff;—and although ye men 
which they had long lived in peace.~ At the | objects of their hatred and revenge. But the ‘ 


| g |in power may be permitted as a scourge to try 
present time when attempts are making to | language of the blessed Comforter in the hearts | us, it is not for your righteousness. Remem- 


mix up * militia fines” with the regular taxes} of the faithful remains to be, “ Blessed are | ber Abimelech of old, who gave way to a self- 
to support the commonwealth, it may be well | ye, when men shall revile you, and persecute | seeking spirit, so far as to cause his seventy 
to turn the attention of the readers of “ The! you, and say all manner of evil against you, | brethren to be unjustly put to death. (Judges 
Friend,” to the honesty and courage in support | falsely, for my Name sake, for great is your| } 


of what he esteemed the right, which the wri- | 
ter of this letter displayed. He had, proba- 
bly through the malice of some one, been} 
appointed to collect the taxes ;——this, although | 
aware of the penalty he was liable to, for re-| 
fusing to serve, he could not do, and was wil- | 
ling to render a reason. 


“ To the Commissioners of Chester County. 
“ Fourth mo. Ist, 1779. 


“ Friends :--Yesterday there came a man} 
who said he had a duplicate for me to collect | 
the tax of this township ; the which I told him 
I was not free to accept; but, as he said, I | 
was appointed by you, I think proper to inform | 
you of my reasons. Ye may read, that it was 
said of old, by way of comparison, ‘ the fig) 
tree said unto them, should I forsake my 
sweetness and good fruit, and go to be promo- 
ted over the trees? In like manner, I say unto 
you, shall Ff forsake that spirit of calmness, 
tenderness, and humility, that breathes peace 
on earth, and good will towards all men, (with 
which I am, through mercy, measurably fa- 
voured,) and accept of that power offered by 
you, and exercise the same by tyrannizing 
over the consciences of my brethren, and vio-| 
lently distraining and spoiling their goods? 
Nay, surely, I dare not do it, let my sufferings 
in consequence thereof be never so great. I) 
therefore think it my duty to warn you, in the | 
spirit of meekness, that I do sincerely make a | 
matter of conscience in not complying with 
your requisitions, that I may be so far clear, 
and you left without excuse, when the Sove- 
reign of consciences doth plead my cause with 
you,—provided you should be permitted to 
cause my body to be imprisoned, or my goods 
to be spoiled for his Name sake. I make no 








doubt but ye have been informed, that we| 


cannot, consistently with our religious princi- 
ples, have any hand in setting up or pulling 
down of governments. Part of this that is 





ix. 5.) After committing this horrible, wicked 
reward in heaven.’ Christ Jesus said unto| and barbarous crime, he was made use of as 


them that would be saved by him, ‘ Learn of|a rod to chastise the inhabitants of Sechem 


me.’ Do you learn to oppress tender con-| for sin and iniquity, but was afterwards des- 
sciences, levy fines, distrain goods, and divide |troyed. Ye may read in the chapter before 
the spoil amongst men, whose nature too much | mentioned, that notwithstanding his wicked 
resembles the beasts of prey, of Him, or of|state, he was made a great executioner of 
those that persecuted him and his apostles} justice, and went on conquering, like a mighty 
and holy martyrs of old? And again, ‘ If any | man of valour, until he had finished his work ; 
man will come after me, let him deny himself, | and then a woman cast a piece of a mill-stone 
take up his cross and follow me.” Now many lon his head, and his armour-bearer thrust him 
thousands of Christians have so learned of| through, that he died. Thus God rendered 
Christ, as to follow him joyfully to the laying | his wickedness which he did to his father in 
down their tabernacles of clay, and offered up| slaying his seventy brethren. Verse 56. 

their souls as a sweet-smelling sacrifice ac-| “These things resting with weight upon 
ceptable to him. Not only the primitive} my mind, I was most easy to communicate 
Christians, and first protesters against the| them, in that spirit that wisheth well to all; 
dark ages of popish superstition, but many of | and whether they tend to increase or decrease 
our forefathers, called Quakers, suffered sto- | my outward sufferings, | am resigned. 

nings, stocking, mockings, revilings, spoiling 
of goods, imprisonments, banishments, all this 
for Christ’s sake, and the testimony of a good 
conscience ; which testimony some of them 
joyfully sealed with their blood. But the lan- 
guage of some is, that the Quakers are a ; 
fallen people, they have not the same life and | In recommending the following letters to the 
power their ancestors had, neither do they live | veneer perusal of the members of our reli- 
up to their principles; therefore they ought | £!0U8 Society, it 1s not too much to say, that 
to suffer. To this I answer, * Who art thou| they are fraught with deep and solid instrue- 
that judgest another man’s servant? to his own | tion ; and it is hoped, they may be a means of 
master he standeth or falleth ; a tree is known strengthening those who are suffering for the 
by its fruits.” So long as we live peaceably | truth as it is in Jesus, patiently to endure their 
and quietly, and offer no molestation or vio- sufferings in the meek spirit of their suflering 
lence to others, but behave ourselves soberly | Lord, firmly believing, that the same Arm of 
toward all men, why should you quarrel with Power, which has delivered the righteous in 
us, because we cannot be free to join with you. | all ages, will also deliver them, if they con- 
That there is a great declension in the general | nue to be reckoned among that happy, 
amongst us, I shall not deny, neither shall 1| though despised and suffering number. 

say that our sufferings are altogether without| ‘These letters are appended to the Life of 
a cause; for I believe it may be said of many | Joseph Pike, edited by the late John Barclay, 
amongst us, that during a long season of| who thus introduces them :— 

peace, tranquillity and ease, we have too much “The following letters, found among the 
forgotten God, and disesteemed his mighty | author’s correspondence, have so close a bear- 
acts done for us, in raising up our forefathers | ing upon the state of our Society, during the 


Ext Yarna...” 


For ** The Friend.” 
NOTHING NEW. 





called a tax, is a fine for not taking a test of 
fidelity to one government, and abjuration to 
the other, which would immediately make us 
parties. There are many up and down 
amongst us, (myself for one,) that are really 
scrupulous of paying any tax to the support or 
defence of government, during the commotions 
that attend the present unsettled state of 
affairs. Many of the laws now made and exe- 


through a fight of affliction and world of oppo-| latter days of Joseph Pike, and convey such 
sition, and uniting their hearts, and embody- deep instruction and warning to us of the pre- 
ing them together as one man, by his own|sent times, that the editor cannot well with- 
invisible arm, to stand as an army with ban-| hold them. Deborah Bell was an experien- 
ners, under him the Captain of their salvation, | ced minister of the gospel of Christ, travelled 
}armed with his weapons, and proclaiming war|and laboured much in its behalf; and whilst 
|against ‘ spiritual wickedness in high places.’ | prosecuting one of her visits to Friends in Ire- 
Wonderful indeed was the Lord’s power mani- | land, being of a weakly frame, was laid by at 
fest among them in preserving them thus,|Cork, where she states in her published Jour- 


cuted, are such as we cannot, in conscience,|whilst the powers of the earth combined | nal, she had much comfort in the company of 
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Joseph Pike, whom she considered as a pillar | also. And though the followers of the Lamb 
in the church. When sufficiently recruited, | may seem but a few, and his enemies a great 
she returned pretty directly home to London; | multitude, yet the Lamb and his followers 
and from that time her correspondence with | will obtain the victory at last, and triumph 
this Friend commenced.” over all. 

Whilst I am thus going on, I am ready to 
check myself, why I should write after this 
manner to ove who knows more than I do, 
and whose experience far excels mine, from 






DEBORAH BELL TO JOSEPH PIKE. 
18th of Twelfth month, 1717. 
I think I do daily see more and more need | 


to cry out with thee, U! this inwardness, this | 
inwardness, is what has been too much want- 
ing in a general way, and is still wanting. 
For it seems to me, that many are in the high 
road to ruin for want of this true inward wait- 


whom I had more need to receive both coun- 
sel and encouragement ; for I am often, in the 
sight of things and the sense of my own weak- 
ness, made to cry out, who shall continue to 
the end in well-doing, so many are the wiles 















ing to know the Spirit of ‘Truth to leaven and | of satan to weaken, and, if possible, destroy 
subdue their own spirits, and also to open in| the faith of God’s poor children. Surely we 
them such things as might be serviceable and | have need of one another’s prayers; and as 
beveficial in the churches of Christ, both with | the Lord opens, strengthens, and enlarges my 
respect to doctrine and discipline. And I may | heart towards himself, I am not unmindful of 
tell thee, as one who is not a stranger to the| my near and dear friends. I desire to be re- 
state of the ministry amongst us in this great,| membered also by thee, and to be frequently 
and J had almost said, ungrateful city, that a| visited by thy fatherly epistles, as freedom and 
living ministry is almost lost amongst us; for | opportunity admit ; and keep nothing back that 
here is so much working and studying of the | may be in thy mind towards me, for I have 


flesh, and that so well liked and embraced by | an open heart to receive good counsel. 


many, that the work of the Spirit and motions 
thereof are very much stopped, even in such 
as dwell daily under the baptizings thereof. 
It is but a few in comparison, who have an 


ear open to hear what the Spirit doth. say to| poor condition, and many of her living mem- 


the churches ; but when the Spirit doth speak 
through any, O how do they kick, and even 
make a mock at it, and at such as are led and 
guided by the dictates thereof. So that things 
are in a lamentable condition, and it seems to 
me the true church is returning into the wil- 
derness again, where she sits solitary and 
mournful. Yet the Lord sees her in her dis- 
consolate state ; and my faith is firm, that the 
time will come, in which he will bring her 
back, and she shall be seen to lean upon the 
breast of her beloved; for in him is all her 
hope and trust. Many who once were mem- 
bers of her, have forsaken the Lord, and trust- 
ed to and leaned upon the arm of flesh ; so that 
it may be said, with the prophet in former 
days, one has builded a wall, and another has 
daubed it with untempered mortar. And I 
believe the day is coming, in which the wall, 
which men have in their own wisdom and 


DEBORAH BELL TO JOSEPH PIKE. 
12th of Fourth month, 1718. 
The church is in my judgment ina 





bers are almost overborne and crushed by 
those who are in such a state as renders them 
incapable of membership in that body which 
has a holy Head, and is made all holy by the 
virtue and power which flows from Him and 
circulates through every member. But such 
is the declension of this age, that I fear too 
many who are accounting themselves mem- 
bers of this holy body, know very little what 
holiness is, at least as to the practice of it. It 
is as if some now-a-days did not beliey= *hat 
text, “* Without holiness none shall see tne 
Lord,” except they think holiness consists in 
talking of good things now and then. Indeed, 
‘talking is the highest attainment some are 
come to, and by their fair speeches and feign- 
ed words they deceive the simple, but cannot 
deceive such as have a true discerning, and 
are minding more how they walk than how 
they talk. For it is come to that pass now, 





strength been building for a shelter to them, | that people must not trust one another by bare 
shall fall, and the foundation thereof shall be | talking, though it be with seeming sanctity ; 
discovered; and both the builders and the | but we have need to wait for wisdom from Him 
daubers shall be confounded in that day. For| who is an all-seeing, all-knowing God, lest, 
the Lord will overturn all that is not upon the | like Samuel, we think the Lord’s anointed is 
right foundation, in the day when he will arise | before us, when indeed it is not so, but rather 
in his power to cleanse his churches and purify | such as are despising those whom he has cho- 


his temple. 


That we may be of the number, 





who may be able to stand when he appears, is| Christ. Such we have amongst us, who would 
what my soul travails for. It has often been|sway in the church, and they do a deal of 
before me of late, that such a day of trial is| harm. My spirit is exercised before the Lord 
hastening on, as will try all to the very bot-|in a fervent cry to him, that he will fill his 
tom, and the strongest will not find any thing | faithful people more and more with the spirit 
to boast of; yet I also believe, the weakest of discerning, that so all such deceivers may 
babes in Christ who keep their habitation,| be seen, and a hand stretched forth against 
shall be strengthened to go through whatso- them ; that the mischief which otherwise they 
ever may be suffered to come upon them for| would do may be prevented; and this will 
the trial of their faith, so that it may be more| help mightily to reform the people. For I am 
precious than that of gold. 1 do not see any | fully of the mind, that the greatest hurt and 
need the faithful have to be discouraged ; for | obstruction of God’s glorious work lies amongst 
though there be a suffering with Christ for a} some called ministers, and such as are next in 
time, yet there will be a reigning with him! degree to them. 





DEBORAH BELL TO JOSEPH PIKE. 
London, 9th of Ninth month, 1718. 


Some of thy good fatherly counsel 
and experience would be very acceptable and 
I believe profitable to me, who am one that 
often wades as in very deep places, and am 
in great sorrow and affliction for Zion’s sake. 
According to my sense and judgment, she is 
in a very mournful state, and is rather going 
into than returning out of the wilderness. And 
that which most deeply affects my heart, is, 
that too many who pretend to be watchmen 
upon her walls are exceedingly ignorant of 
her condition, and instead of giving a faithful 
warning of approaching danger, and seeking 
to make up the breach and stand in the gap, 
are with might and main seeking to make the 
breach wider. By this means a door is open- 
ed to let in a flood of wickedness, which if the 
Lord God of Zion do not, by a mighty hand, 
put a stop to, I am afraid will prove a flood of 
utter ruin to abundance [of persons.] For 
surely we have cause to say, the day is come, 
in which abominations are found amongst such 
as are accounting themselves the messengers 
of our God, and are pretending to act from 
the motion of his Holy Spirit; [who are] 
stamping things higher than is requisite, even 
if it came from such as are, what these only 
pretend to be. When I hear such things, and 
also hear and see how loose, frothy, and vain 
such are when in company, it greatly wounds 
my very soul, and I am ready to say, Truth 
will never prosper in a general way as for- 
merly [it did,] whilst such as make so high a 
profession of it, live and walk from under the 
ower of the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
[his cross is very little borne now-a-days, 
except by a small remnant, and these are by 
the others accounted a narrow-spirited people, 
who say they make the way more-narrow than 
there is need for. But sometimes I am ready 
to fear, such have either never entered in at 
the strait gate, or else after some time have 
returned back into the broad way again. Such 
may well be numbered among some of old, 
whom the apostle calls foolish, because they 
did not obey the Truth after it was revealed, 
but having begun in the Spirit, sought to be 
made perfect by the flesh. This seems to be 
the state of many in our day; and what will 
be the consequence of these things is known 
unto Him that knows all. For my part, I do 
fully expect, that except timely repentance be 
known, of which I see little hopes at present, 
the Lord will bring a sore and grievous judg- 





sen, and are exalting self above the cross of| ment upon the professors of his Truth and 


name, which will fully manifest the hypocrite 
and double-tongued. And though the appre- 
hension of this terrible day may be ready to 
strike a terror into the minds of the upright, 
and make them say, Who shall be able to stand 
in that day, and abide the trials thereof? Yet 
methinks, as in the administration of condem- 
nation and judgment spiritally, there is a 
beauty and glory beheld by all such souls as 
are willing to abide the days of their purifica- 
tion; so likewise, in the administration of 
judgment outwardly, in order to separate the 
pure from the impure, and the chaff from the 
wheat, there will be a beauty and glory 
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beheld. And though the gold must pass 
through the fire as well as the dross, yet the 
effect will be different, for it will destroy the 
one, and make the other more pure and beau- 
tiful ; and though the winds blow hard upon 
the wheat, yet it will not be driven away, but 
only the chaff, which is not fit to be gathered 
into the garner of God’s power. And in those 
days, precious unto the Lord will such be, as 
in sincerity and true-heartedness have loved, 
served, and feared him above all. The daily 
cry of my poor soul unto my God is, that .1 
may be one of that number, whatsoever exer- 
cises it may: be my lot to go through for the 
Seed’s sake in this suffering day, And as it 
is my cry to the Lord for myself, so even for 
many more, and I do find it my duty to pray 
for my near and dear friends every where, and 
I also earnestly desire to have the benefit of 
their prayers for me, and in particular thine, 
my dear friend, as knowing thee to be one 
who often goes deep in spirit before the Lord 
on account of his people. I also desire a full 
and free account in writing of thy present ap- 
prehensions touching the state of the church 
in general, that | may know whether we be 
like-minded. I think we ever were when 
together, and as we still abide near that Foun- 
tain of love and life, by which we were made 
to love one another, which love is stronger than 
death, we shall still abide in the oneness, and 
see by the eye of faith the same things, and 
so be a help, strength, and confirmation one 
to another. 
(To be concluded.) 


Indian Committee’s Report to the Yearly 
Meeting. 


The committee appointed to promote the 
gradual improvement and civilization of the 
Indian natives, report :— 

In our report of last year, we informed the 
Yearly Meeting of the measures which had 
been adopted to procure from the Indians a 
cession of two out of four of their remaining 
reservations, and that by a supplemental trea- 
ty, executed in the Fifth month, 1842, provi- 
sion was made, that those people should give 
up the cultivated parts of the Buffalo and 
Tonewanda reservations, in two years from 
the filing of the report of the appraisers, who 
were to estimate the relative value of the im- 
provements. 

According to the treaty of 1838, the Ogden 
Company were to pay $100,000 for the land 
contained in the four reservations, estimated 
at 114,869 acres, and $102,000 for the im- 
provements. By the supplemental treaty of 
1842, such parts of these sums were to be 
paid, as bore to the whole the same ratio, as 
the value of the lands and improvements, res- 
pectively included in the Buffalo and Tone- 
wanda reservations should be found to bear 
to those of the four reservations. This ratio 
was to be adjudged by two appraisers, one of 
whom was to be chosen by the Ogden Com- 
pany, and the other by the Secretary of War ; 
in case of disagreement, an umpire to be cho- 
sen by themselves. 

In the early part of the Eleventh month 
last, two surveyors came to the Allegheny 
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reservation, with a view, as it was understood, 


of running round the whole tract of Indian 
land there, and dividing it into quarter sec- 
tions, or portions of 160 acres each; the os- 
tensible object of this survey, was to enable 
the appraisers to determine the relative value 
of the several reservations; but as there was 
nothing in the treaty of cession, authorising 
such a division, and the professed object was 
totally inadequate to explain it, very great 
uneasiness was excited among the Indians ; 
and this inquietude was manitested by a re- 
laxation in their attention to the improvement 
of their farms. These surveyors having traced 
the boundaries of the reservation, left the 
place, and we have not heard of their return. 
This attempt, though at present suspended, 
furnishes renewed cause of apprehension, that 
these deeply injured people will not be long 
permitted to enjoy, without molestation, their 
remaining reservations. 

Our friend, Robert Scotton, who had for 
some time been acceptably engaged at ‘Tune- 
sassah, in attending to the concerns of the 
natives, returned home soon after our last 
Yearly Meeting; and our friend Ebenezer 
Worth having some time previously offered 
his services to this committee, the offer was 
accepted, and he has been satisfactorily em- 
ployed during the greater part of the past 
year, in efforts to promote the welfare and 
improvement of the natives on the Allegheny 
reservation. 

From accounts recently received, it appears 
there is an increasing disposition among the 
natives to encourage the education of their 
children; and this disposition, the Friends 
who have resided there have laboured to stim- 
ulate and promote. 

We have also the satisfaction to learn, that 


the efforts to discourage the use of intoxicating 
liquor, of which some account was given in 


our report of last year, are still continued with 
encouraging success. 

We are likewise informed, that notwith- 
standing the discouragements arising from 
the unstable tenure by which their lands are 
held, and the repeated and persevering 
efforts of interested men to procure their 
removal, very considerable improvements 
have been made within the past year; a 
number of houses have been erected, and 
several portions of new land brought under 
cultivation. 

The following is an extract from a letter 
received from the chiefs, dated First month 
3d, 1844, viz. :— 

“ Brothers :—We thank the Great Spirit 
that we are permitted to come together, in 
order to communicate to you by letter, some 
account of how we are getting along; and to 
acknowledge some of the acts of kindness 
which we have received from you; for which 
we feel thankful to the Great and Good Spi- 
rit ; believing that he led you into the service, 
and enabled you to perform it; from which 
we have received much benefit. 

“We believe the Great Spirit made you 
our friends ; you have been our friends these 
forty years ; we desire that the same love and 
friendship that has been felt by you and us, 
may continue to be felt by your children and 





|ours. We also desire the blessing of the 
Great Spirit may rest upon you and your 
ichildren. We may inform you that we still 
\remember your kindness when the floods 
swept away our crops: the Great Spirit en- 
jabled you to feel with us in our loss, to stand 
|by us in the time of trial, and help us; for 
which we feel thankful. Your labours in the 
| temperance cause among us, we believe have 
| been much blest. ‘There are now comparatively 
but few of our people who use ardent spirits. 
We continue to oppose the use of this article, 
wishing to do it entirely away, believing that 
would be most pleasant to the Great Spirit. 
Our people are now more in favour of educa- 
jo than they have been in years.that are 
| past; some appearing quite anxious to have 
their children educated. ‘There have been as 
many as fifty children receiving instruction 
this winter, at the two schools supported by 
Friends on this reservation. Some of the 
scholars, we are told, have made considerable 
advances in their studies, which has been 
pleasing to us. 

“ We believe there has been, this last sum- 
mer and fall, a considerable improvement ina 
number of our people in habits of industry. 
Many have been enlarging their farms; 
whilst others have been engaged in clearing 
off new ones: at the same time, there seemed 
to be a disposition among us to help and en- 
courage one another.” 





From an examination of the account of our 
treasurer, it appears that he has in his hands, 
bonds and mortgages, &c., amounting to 
$5,900, and in cash, $175 72. 

Signed on behalf, and by direction of the 
committee, 





Tuomas Evans, Clerk. 
Philadelphia, Fourth month 11th, 1844. 


For ‘‘ The Friend.” 
RECOLLECTIONS OF CEYLON. 


(Continued from page 277.) 


The Areka-nut tree (puwak-gala) is a long, 
thin, slender tree, of twelve or fifteen inches 
in circumference, and grows to the height of 
the cocoa-nut tree. It is very valuable to the 
natives, both on account of the large quanti- 
ties of nuts which it bears, and from the vari- 
ous uses to which it is applied. The nuts 
grow in large bunches at the top of the tree. 
Some bunches contain three or four hundred 
nuts. Of four bunches of nuts on a tree in my 
own garden, the smallest number on a bunch 
was two hundred and sixty-two. Bunches of 
various states of forwardness are to be seen on 
every tree when it has once begun to bear, 
which it does at the age of eight or nine 
years. The nuts are about the size of a nut- 
meg, and when the thick outside is taken off, 
they are generally split into two, and spread 
on a mat in the suntodry. They are eaten 
by the natives with the betel leaf, and chu- 
nam, and tobacco. ‘The wood does not last 
long, but is very convenient for any temporary 
building, and is always used on wedding and 
festival occasions, as well as on their religious 
feasts, for building Maduwas. It is also split 
and used for laths in building houses, and as 
rails in making fences. At the base of each 
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leaf, for about a yard, is a strong leather-like 
substance, by which the leaf, which is of a 
more light and featherly texture than that of 
the cocoa-nut tree, is attached to the trunk, 
and which goes about half way round it. 
When the leaf withers and falls off, this: falls 
off with it, and being cut off from the leaf, and | 
the outer cuticle peeled off, it is doubled and | 
used in this way as a bag to carry food or any 
thing else in, either liquid or solid. The 
length of the leaves is from four to six feet. | 
The areka nuts form a considerable article of | 
trade among the natives, and the flowers are 
always carried as offerings to the temples. 
The coffee tree is now one of the most 
valuable trees in the country ; and the growth 
of it has lately become an object of consider- 


{ 
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Not o’er wood or shadowy vale 

Where the lover tells his tale, 

And the blush—love’s fondest token— 
Speaks what words had never spoken. 


Not where music’s silver sound 
Wakes the dormant echoes round, 
And with charms as pure as tender 
Holds the heart in pleased surrender. 


O’er the calm sequestered spot, 

O'er the lone and lowly cot, 

Where, its little hands cnwreathing, 
Childhood’s guileless prayer is breathing ; 
While the gentle mother nigh, 

Points her daughter’s prayer on high, 

‘To the God whose goodness gave her, 

To the God whose love shall save her :— 


There, awhile the Son of Light 
Would arrest his rapid flight, 


Thence would bear, to heaven ascending, 


able importance, not only among the natives, Prayers with heartielt praises blending. 


but among Europeans, many of whom have 
large plantations of it in the interior. lt 
grows to about ten or twelve feet high, and is 
seldom thicker than nine or ten inches. It 
generally grows straight, shooting out at the 
distance of about a foot, two branches oppo- 
site each other. The leaves are bright, soft, 
and pointed, between six and seven inches 
long, and two and a half broad. ‘The coffee- 
berry grows at the root of the leaves in clus- | — 
ters of four or six. The berry is at first} Jy the account of our late Yearly Meeting 
green; it then becomes red, and when ripe is) gp page 248 of the present volume, reference 
nearly black. It is surrounded by a pulp of a| wa. sade to the Report of the Committee for 
sweelish taste. As soon as plucked, the ber-|1,. Gradual Civillaation ‘of the ‘Yidlea Ma, 
ries are spread on mats in the sun to dry. 


, , TT . »*|tives,—in our paper of to-day the document 
When the moisture is quite evaporated, it is| ‘teelf will be found. 


pounded in a morter to take off the rough out- Pe 
side, ‘The berry is by this process separated VIRGINIA YEARLY MEETING. 
into two parts, flat on one side, and oval on 

the other, and after being well cleansed and 


Glad!y would he soar above, 

With the sacrifice of love; 

And, through heaven’s expanded portal, 
Bear it to the throne immortal ! 


T. DALE. 
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SIXTH MONTH, 1, 1844. 








ful tree when in flower than the coffee tree,|_ “ Uur Yearly Meeting of Virginia, held at 
Its flowers are extremely white and delicate, | 5omerton this year, from the 20th to the 22d 
aud every branch is loaded with them. The of Fifth month inclusive, was as large as it 
seeds when planted are several months before has eae hor some years past. Our friend, 
they shoot. As soon as the young plants are John Pease, from England, with several 
about six or eight inches high, they are trans. | brethren and sisters from neighbouring Year- 


planted (some, indeed, do not transplant them | ly Meetings were with us. ‘The meetings for 





till they are two years old,) and put in rows | Worship on First-day preceding were very 
at about the distance of four feet from each | large; and though held in the open air, and 


i .- . 
other. When three or four years old, they | the assemblage nade up of all descriptions of 
begin to bear. They flower twice a year, | people, a good degree of serious attention was 


® ‘ » Se . ate. 
once at Christmas, which flower is called in| manifested. 
Singhalese “ Boru Mal,” false flower, from 


is in March. 
August and September. 


(To be concluded.) 


tendance, a minute from that meeting rela- 


EVENING ASPIRATION. 


Should some seraph wing his flight, 
From the realms of cloudless ligi.t, 
Earth and ocean soaring over, 
Where would he delight to hover ? 


a committee of men and women Friends, to 
prepare a minute to be laid before a joint 
meeting of the men and women in the after- 
noon. ‘This was done ; and with entire unani- 
mity the minute from Baltimore was approved; 


Not o’er halls of regal pride; 

Not o’er fields with carnage dyed, 
Where, mid shouts of triumph breathing, 
Fame the hero’s brow is wreathing ; 


its ordinary business, Virginia Yearly Meet- 
ing should be suspended, and resolved into 
a Virginia Half-year’s Meeting, subordinate 
to Baltimore Yearly Meeting; to be held at 
Black Creek the Second-day after the third 
Seventh-day in the Fifth month, the meeting 
of Ministers and Elders on the Seventh-day 


Not o’er cells of lettered age ; 

Not o’er haunts of hoary sage ; 
Not where youthful poct stealing, 
Woos the muse's warm revealing ; 


“On Second-day, after the usual prelimi- 
which there is very little fruit ; the other time | 2@y business was gone through, a committee 
The coffee is plucked in from Baltimore Yearly Meeting being in at- 


and the meeting agreed that at the close of 








preceding at 12 o’clock; and at Richmond 
the Second-day after the first Seventh-day in 
the Tenth month, the meeting of Ministers 
and Elders at two o’clock the Seventh-day 
preceding. 

‘**Much travail and exercise was expressed 
on account of deficiencies existing, and with a 
view of imparting them to absent members, a 
minute of advice was directed to be sent down 
to the subordinate meetings. Interesting 
reports were received from the Meeting for 
Sufferings with regard to their labours in be- 
half of the oppressed African race ; the free- 
dom of many of whom they had been the 
means of establishing, and some of whose 
cases were still pending. Their duties will 
now be transferred to a committee of the 
Half-year’s Meeting, which we trust will be 
enabled to labour as effectually in this right- 
eous cause. 

* On Fourth-day the minutes of the Yearly 
Meeting having been read, and its business 
closed, it was declared to be suspended, and 
resolved into a Half-year’s Meeting, subordi- 
nate to Baltimore Yearly Meeting. 

* After the appointment of clerks, a part of 
the committee of Baltimore Yearly Meeting 
being present, with a number of copies of the 
Discipline of that meeting, the clerk was di- 
rected to furnish each of their subordinate 
meetings with copies thereof. A committee 
was set apart to offer the names of four 
Friends to represent the Half-year’s Meeting 
in the Meeting for Sufferings—also of some 
Friends to compose a committee to take 
charge of the concerns of the coloured people. 
With some additions to the latter their nomi- 


The following satisfactory account of the! watiens was concuried ia; 
picked, it is put in bags, each containing | Close of this ancient Yearly Meeting, and the 
about sixty pounds weight, and in this state organization of the Half-year’s Meeting, we 
sent to England. I know not a more beanti.| have received for insertion in “* The Friend.” | 


and with feelings 
of gratitude for best help so mercifully vouch- 
|safed at this time, and through the several 
cittings of the late Yearly Meeting,—the 
| meeting adjourned to meet again at the stated 
time in Tenth month next.” 


WEST TOWN SCHOOL. 


| The committee to superintend the Board. 
ing School at West Town, will meet in Phila- 
delphia on Sixth-day, the 14th instant, at 3 
o'clock r. ms. The Committee on Instruction 
to meet on the same day at 10 o’clock a. m. 
The Visiting Committee attend at the 
school on Seventh-day, the 8th instant. 


Tuomas Kimper, Clerk. 
Philadelphia, Sixth month Ist, 1844. 








: : os Diep, suddenly, on the morning of Seventh-day, th 
tive to the suspension of Virginia Yearly | , f Ha. 
Meeting was produced, read, and referred to 


25th of Fifth month, Resecca, wife of George M. Ha- 
verstick, of this city, aged thirty-seven years. Although 
suddenly summoned away, the consoling belief is en- 
tertained, that being steadily concerned to let her work 
keep pace with the day, she was prepared for the call, 
“Lo, the bridegroom cometh, go ye forth to meet 
him ;” and that, through the mercy of God in Christ 
Jesus, she has entered one of those mansions, prepared 
for those whose robes have been washed and made 
white in the blood of the Lamb. “ Danghters of Jeru- 
salem weep not for me, but weep for yourselves, and for 
your children.” 
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